other side of the Atlantic, too, that the first steamboat appeared,
the Clermont, which from 1807 plied between New York and
Albany, and the first seagoing steamship, the Phoenix, which
worked between New York and Philadelphia. The first ocean-
going steamer was the Savannah, also American, which in 1818
crossed from New York to Liverpool in eighteen days. England
did not lag behind; in the period between the Congress of Vienna
and the July Revolution the number of her passenger steamers in-
creased from twenty to more than three hundred, and in 1833 she
built the first steam warship. But on the Rhine it was only in 1825
that the first steamers came into service, though already in that
same year a British steamer was on its way to India. It was the
discovery of the screw propeller that made the new mode of com-
munication universal. This was successfully achieved by Joseph
Ressel of Trieste as early as 1829, but the Austrian police forbade
the trials. Britain took up the experiments afresh in the later
thirties, and it was there that, ten years after Ressel's fiasco, the
first screw steamer was launched. Then Germany slowly followed.
In 1842 a regular steamship service was opened between Bremen
and New York, and in 1847 the Hamburg-Amerika company was
founded. But it was only in the second half of the century that the
steamer ousted the sailing ship everywhere; till then it had had to
fight against the conservatism of the public and the inertia of gov-
ernments. The railway encountered still greater resistance. When
in Bavaria the first German line was projected, the medical faculty
of Erlangen gave the opinion that the operation of public steam
vehicles should be forbidden; the swift motion would infallibly
lead to cerebral troubles, and even the sight of a train rushing past
might do so; at the very least the track must be shielded by a
hoarding five feet high on both sides. In opposition to the second
German railway, that between Dresden and Leipzig, a miller
alleged that the trains took his wind away, and when powers to
drive a tunnel were sought, the doctors declared that the sudden
change of air-pressure might easily cause a stroke to an elderly
person. (The opposite standpoint to this was taken by the Aus-
trian Emperor Ferdinand, who obstinately insisted on a tun-
nel, since a railway without a tunnel was not really a railway.)
In Prussia the Postmaster-General Nagler advised against the
construction of a line between Berlin and Potsdam, on the ground
that the coach which he ran on this route four times a week was
already half-empty, and even the King thought it no particular
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